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THE NEW IRELAND -IX. 

THE UNIONISTS. 

BY SYDNEY BROOKS. 



I have now passed in review the chief of the forces that are 
shaping a new Ireland. There is the Sinn F&n movement scout- 
ing the very idea of Parliamentary representation at Westminster 
and urging upon Irishmen the policy of boycotting England and 
all things English in Ireland itself. There is the Gaelic League 
which has touched and thrilled the secret chord of Irish nation- 
ality, and stirred into tingling life the dying sense of racial self- 
consciousness. There is the co-operative movement organizing, 
and therefore revolutionizing, Irish agriculture on a basis of self- 
help. There is the immense but by no means the complete or 
permanent pacification of the peasantry induced by the Wyndham 
Act. There is that strong, pervasive and most hopeful inclina- 
tion towards the practical and constructive which is burrowing 
its way into many a stout citadel of prejudice and apathy, has 
given a new economic turn to Irish thought and interests, and 
has borne already in the Department of Agriculture and in the 
industrial revival fruit that will ripen and endure. All of these 
movements have this in common — they converge upon the in- 
dividual, and through the individual they seek to regenerate Ire- 
land from within, to convert responsibility from a platform plati- 
tude into a duty realized and acted upon by each and all, and to 
place in Irish hands the direction and development of Irish prog- 
ress. And collectively I cannot doubt they are working a pro- 
found transformation in the soul, the instinctive ways of looking 
at things, the political perspective and the whole social and 
economic structure of the Irish people. 

Very few of the formulas of ten or fifteen years ago apply to the 
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Ireland of to-day. Even in Belfast disintegration spreads apace. 
Even in that mercenary stronghold of Unionism and bigotry, of 
far-seeing commerce and myopic politics, the foundations are 
beginning to tremble. The capital of the " Black North," the city 
of inexhaustible industrial marvels, is the Chicago of Ireland. 
Its people have developed a type of character almost as repellent 
in its strength as that of the Celts of Connaught is attractive in 
its weakness. Their splendid energy, fearlessness, force and 
tenacity, their almost matchless combination of power and ef- 
ficiency, do not make them an ingratiating community. They are 
intolerant, uncouth, commercialized, rough-tongued, provincial. 
There is probably no spot in the world where 350,000 people 
produce so much wealth as in Belfast. Their ship-yards and 
linen-mills, their tobacco-factories and distilleries, their printing- 
works and rope-factories are the emblem of a magnificent conquest 
over inconceivable odds, a fine and indisputable record of in- 
dustrial achievement. To grant them all that and to realize its 
significance is to understand, though not necessarily to sympathize 
with, their attitude, their natural and quite inevitable attitude, 
towards the five-sixths of Ireland that is Catholic, chimneyless, 
moribund and dreaming. If Chicago were planted in Lower 
Quebec, how would it feel and act towards its hinterland? Bel- 
fast remains, as one would expect it to remain, a hotbed of un- 
bending Protestantism and almost ferocious Unionism. There 
is little community of interests or sympathies between itself and 
the rest of Ireland that it can be brought to feel or acknowledge. 
Having almost the monopoly of applied intelligence and com- 
mercial prosperity, having also Popery on the brain and its eyes 
on the counting-house, Belfast simply asks of Catholic Ireland 
to be let alone. It has persuaded itself tihat Home Eule not 
only means an incessant and harassing attack upon its industries, 
but is also a synonym for Home Eule. With all their hard-headed- 
ness and practicality, the men of Belfast and Ulster, too, true to 
their Scottish origin, are a singularly emotional people. They 
still celebrate the Battle of the Boyne and drink to the immortal 
memory of William III as though the first were an event of 
yesterday and the second an active figure in present-day politics. 
They still speak of the Pope as though a new Armada were on 
the point of sailing. Outside of business, indeed, the men of 
Belfast seem hardly to care to reason at all. Their political 
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creed is really a political cult, a compound of fears, instincts, 
hatreds and suspicions in which, facts are metamorphosed out of 
all semblance to reality. Discussing Irish questions with them 
was, I found, very much like attempting to argue the race question 
with a Southern planter of the old school. They are a city of 
Tillmans; and the very qualities of earnestness, virility and ob- 
stinate fidelity to the few leaders who win their reluctant trust 
that have made them so formidable, have made them also the 
dupes of their prejudices and the easy prey of men to whom the 
rawness of the Orange creed is nothing but a laughable stepping- 
stone to place and power. Talk of the mob-ruled, convention- 
rigged opinion of Nationalist Ireland! It is to the cities of 
Ulster you should go if you wish to see the apotheosis of glib 
and fraudulent bossism; to Belfast and Londonderry and the 
neighboring counties, with their fantastic fear of " persecution," 
the queer perversity that has led them to confound Protestantism 
with Unionism, and their quite touching faith in the constancy 
of England's protection — a whole jumble of misapplied and mis- 
directed enthusiasms witlessly serving the turn of landlord and 
lawyer interests. 

But no community can wholly escape from its past. The 
Ulster of over a hundred years ago, whose Orangemen were the 
strongest of Irish Nationalists, whose citizens were the backbone 
of the Volunteer movement ; the Ulster that splendidly re-echoed 
to the French Bevolution and would willingly have shouldered a 
musket for the rights of man as well as for the wrongs of Ire- 
land — is not altogether dead. Some breath of the old spirit still 
survives, and unless I am wholly mistaken is daily gaining a new 
confidence and vigor. Young Ulster is sheering off a point or two 
from the rock-ribbed faith of its fathers. It ia beginning to 
abandon the theory that its whole purpose is to serve as an Eng- 
lish garrison; it is cultivating a sentiment of loyalty to Ireland 
as well as to England. Many factors have combined to produce 
this change. It took rural Ulster long to realize that Catholics 
and Protestants, North and South, had a common interest, and 
substantially a common grievance, in the land question. But 
the lesson has been learned at last. If Irish Nationalism, as 
I have before observed, has been largely an agitation to beat 
rents down, Irish Unionism has been not less largely an agitation 
to keep them up. And in Ulster they have been kept up by the 
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simple expedient of playing upon the Protestantism and the 
loyalism of the tenant farmer, and persuading him that religion, 
the Crown and landlordism were interchangeable terms. The 
landlords have seized upon and worked the bigotry and the or- 
ganization of the Ulster Orangemen for themselves and their rent. 
I do not think they will be able to do so much longer. Thanks to 
the inspiring and indomitable leadership of men like Mr. T. W. 
Russell, the Ulster tenant farmer is fast coming to see that be- 
tween himself and the evicted tenant of Kerry there is very little 
to choose and that both, in their different ways, have been equally 
the victims of an unblushing political confidence trick. It is in 
Ulster that the next great movement in the tortuous history of the 
Irish agrarian question, the movement for the compulsory ex- 
propriation of landlordism, will find its strongest backing. Mean- 
while the workings of the Land Purchase Acts have helped enor- 
mously to clear the ground. The landlords are still throughout 
the province the dominant oligarchy, but their ascendency is no 
longer unchallenged; while their allies in the towns, the lawyers, 
the big business men and the upper bourgeoisie find their political 
rule vigorously assailed. 

One must remember that Ulster is very far from being solidly 
Protestant or solidly Unionist. In three of its counties the Cath- 
olics are in an overwhelming majority; in three others Protestants 
and Catholics are nearly equally balanced, with the result that 
political contests are fought out there with an intensity and de- 
termination that, I suppose, are paralleled nowhere in the world; 
while in the remaining three the Protestants are by far the more 
numerous. But taking the province as a whole, the two creeds 
approach a numerical equality, the Catholics being in a minority 
of no more than twelve per cent, while the political repre- 
sentation is almost evenly divided between Nationalists and 
Unionists. It is probable, indeed, that there are actually more 
Home-Rulers than anti-Home-Rulers in Ulster, many thousands 
of its Protestants being among the most steadfast and vigorous 
champions of the National cause. This approximation to a bal- 
ance between the adherents of the two religious and political 
faiths, if it has made Ulster the predestined battle-ground of a 
fierce party, sectarian and social strife, has had also the result 
of making the indefinite continuance of Ascendency impossible. 
When democracy arrived — as it arrived, for instance, ten years ago 
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in the shape of the Local Government Act — the rule of a single 
class or a single faction was doomed and a rough-and-ready ratio 
was established between numbers and power. The old territorial 
and commercial, social and political oligarchy that used to hold 
the whole province in its grip is now confined to the counties of 
Down, Antrim and Derry with the towns of Londonderry and 
Belfast. In the rural districts landlordism in Ulster, as through- 
out Ireland, has been pretty effectually dethroned by the agrarian 
revolutions of the past thirty years. In the towns the once 
omnipotent Ascendency Party has to face an unparalleled con- 
centration of attack. In Londonderry, for instance, Unionism 
only just manages to hold its own at vast expense and by prodigies 
of legal dexterity in the electoral revision courts. In Belfast a 
vigorous Labor Party has arisen, has already wrested one con- 
stituency from the "old gang," and at the next election will 
probably do better still. As a modern industrial city, largely 
Scottish in complexion, largely Presbyterian in faith, the natural 
spirit of Belfast is that of an advanced Badicalism. Hitherto 
this spirit has been held in check by the fear of the Pope and the 
fear of Home Bule. But it is now finding definite expression. 
An Independent Orange League was started some five years ago 
and has already grown into a considerable power. When we re- 
member what Ulster has been, nothing could well be more sig- 
nificant than the policy it has formulated. For the League, while 
strongly Protestant, is also strongly democratic, strongly anti- 
sacerdotal, strongly Irish. It addresses itself to "all Irishmen 
whose country stands first in their affections," and it seeks to 
unite them all on a common plane of nationality. It is opposed 
to clericalism under whatever guise, Protestant or Catholic. It 
is not less opposed to Toryism. It would take public education 
out of the hands of the clergy and the priests and place it under 
the control of the County Councils. It denounces Dublin Castle 
with the fervor of a Nationalist M.P. It scoffs at the old-fashioned 
negative type of Unionism as an unintelligent and discredited 
creed. It is an effort, in short, to rouse the dormant democracy 
of Ulster against the domination of a class, to release Ulster 
politics from the grip of a selfish and do-nothing oligarchy, and 
to bring Irish Protestantism once more into the main stream of 
Irish life. The great blunder of the Irish Protestant in the 
past has lain in supposing that England and not Ireland was 
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his native country; that to be loyal to the Throne he must be 
disloyal to Ireland; that Irish individuality, Irish ideals and 
Irish genius could only be fostered and developed by Angliciza- 
tion; and that to make Ireland loyal and prosperous she must 
lose her distinctive nationality and nature along English lines. 
The Independent Orange League is a token that even in Ulster 
the stupendous folly and fallacy of such a policy and such an 
attitude are becoming recognized ; and it means, I conceive, much 
for the future of Ireland that Young Ulster should no longer 
be satisfied to be the passive tool of a faction, to nourish a barren 
sectarianism or to look across the Channel for the centre of na- 
tional interests, but should stretch out a frank and friendly hand 
to its Catholic and Nationalist fellow countrymen of the South 
and West. Nor does the League stand alone. The Local Govern- 
ment Act, the Department of Agriculture, the co-operative move- 
ment, and to a lesser extent the Gaelic League are having an 
immense and pacifying effect in bringing men of all creeds, classes 
and parties together for the common good. These are factors 
that are making steadily for the establishment of a greater com- 
munion between North and South. They are omens of the time 
when the two Irelands will be one, and intolerance, hatred and 
contempt will be merged in the synthesis of common interests and 
a common patriotism. I do not mean to say that Protestants and 
Catholics have fought their last disgraceful fight in the streets 
of Belfast, or that the great landlords and manufacturers of the 
North have as yet appreciably abated their antagonism to Home 
Eule, or even that Ulster will submit to any radical change in the 
form of Irish government without raising a tremendous fuss. 
But I do mean that influences are at work which seem destined to 
break down the isolation of the North, to create among all Irish- 
men a new sense of interdependence, and to revive in the Protes- 
tants of Ulster something of that old devotion to Ireland which 
was once their proudest title. 

The Unionists and Protestants in Ulster form a compact and 
effective body. Throughout the rest of the country, with the ex- 
ception of Dublin, they are little more than scattered and isolated 
units, powerful in wealth, social influence and commercial ability, 
but outnumbered and outvoted by the Nationalists and with next 
to no representation either in local or in Imperial affairs. They 
are landlords, judges, lawyers, land agents, the leading men in 
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business and finance, Castle officials, professional men, nearly 
all, in short, who in any country compose the aristocracy and the 
upper middle class. For the most part they are the descendants 
of English colonists just as the Unionists and Protestants of 
Ulster are for the most part the descendants of Scotch colonists. 
Together these two divisions make up the British " garrison " in 
Ireland, numbering in all about a million and a quarter. The 
Irish elective peers who sit in the House of Lords are drawn 
exclusively from their ranks, and they return to the House of 
Commons some twenty members as against the solid, mechanical 
phalanx of eighty Nationalists; but from the business of munic- 
ipal and county administration in Ireland, except in Dublin 
and a few districts in Ulster, they are almost wholly excluded. 
They were once the parly of Ascendency; they are now, to a 
very large extent, the party of subjection. They once held all 
the offices and ruled the whole country as they pleased. They are 
now desperately battling for the last remnants of an authority 
that in the eighteenth century was absolute in every corner of the 
land. One by one their privileges have been whittled away and 
their political powers torn from them. The rise and abject fall 
of her aristocracy makes, indeed, one of the most melancholy 
pages in Ireland's history. As a class their failure in almost 
every relation of life has been prodigious and unique. They have 
failed as landlords, as leaders, as the instruments of English 
policy and the guardians of English interests. I am far from 
thinking that the fault has been wholly their own. The policy 
they were intended to serve was vicious in principle and irresolute 
in practice; the interests entrusted to their care committed them 
to a ceaseless warfare with their surroundings. An aristocracy 
in the real sense they have scarcely had any chance of being; 
their functions and their proper appellation were from the first 
those of a colonizing caste, a privileged oligarchy, a faction im- 
posed and upheld from without. Conquest created them; for- 
feitures and confiscations established them; the arms of an alien 
Power have maintained them. They were placed in an impossible 
position, but they have themselves aggravated every disability to 
which their situation exposed them. As missionaries of empire 
their failure has been little less than grotesque ; they have neither 
coerced nor conciliated the masses of the people into attachment 
to British rule. The vain and barbarous hope that they might 
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wean the Irish masses from their ancient faith has died as it 
deserved to die. Put in supreme authority over a people pre- 
eminently aristocratic, they have proved lamentably unable to 
win either their affection or respect. The popular leadership that 
was in their grasp they allowed to pass into the hands of priests 
and politicians. They have thought more of exploiting and op- 
pressing the country that lay at their feet than of developing 
and civilizing it. They have consistently put the rights of prop- 
erty above the rights of humanity. They have occupied the coun- 
try, but have not governed it, or have governed it only in their 
own class interest. Their ascendency has been the beginning and 
the end of their politics. Instead of effecting the moral con- 
quest of Ireland, of elevating her, of identifying themselves with 
her fate and aspirations, they have preferred to remain an alien 
and suspected colony, " mercenaries of England, and parasites of 
Ireland." As landlords the English colonists in Ireland have 
earned a world-wide infamy. Absenteeism, the rack-renting mid- 
dleman, the establishment of competitive rents, ruthless clearances 
and evictions, and the systematic exploitation of a land-hungry 
peasantry, have been their chief contributions to Irish well-being. 
Is there in all history a class that has so missed its opportunities ? 
The Irish gentry at the time of the Union sold their country and 
its liberties for gold and titles. There is not an abuse in State 
or Church or in the social order that they have not sought to 
perpetuate, not an iniquity they have not justified, not a reform 
they have not obstructed. Eemorseless in the days of their 
triumph, they have borne themselves neither with dignity nor 
sense through the protracted stages of their downfall. One sees 
their representatives to-day in the House of Commons a dwindling 
and discredited band, without leaders or any positive programme, 
still scrambling for the last perquisites of privilege, still scream- 
ing for coercion, still declaiming against the "rotten, sickening 
policy of conciliation," still vilifying their countrymen, still be- 
traying in speech and bearing and policy the venom and arrogance 
of an alien caste. 

Is this to be "their final end? Are they to go down into history 
simply as the most stupid and sterile aristocracy that the world 
has yet known, — stupid because they have leaned on England, 
the England that will always fail them, instead of throwing in 
their lot with their own people, sterile because they will not ac- 
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cept the revolution they cannot prevent? Is posterity to have 
nothing more to say of the Irish gentry as a class than that, having 
abused all their privileges and thrown away all their chances, 
having earned the hatred of Ireland and the contempt of Eng- 
land, they pocketed the bonuses on the sale of their properties 
and passed sulkily into oblivion ? There is the possibility that, 
after all, such may not be their epitaph, and that even at the 
eleventh hour the Irish aristocracy may escape the last reproach 
of Bourbonism. They have still one chance left of redemption. 
They are still, in spite of everything, the natural leaders of the 
people from whom they have unnaturally turned away; and 
Ireland, in the times that are coming, will more than ever have 
need of them. It is not a dream to imagine that their power of 
beneficent utility among a leader-loving people may yet be revived. 
Whatever their own blunders and shortcomings, there is, as I have 
said, a large sense in which history has made them what they 
are, the victims as well as the executants of a policy forced upon 
them from without; and the presumption, therefore, exists that 
as the conditions of Anglo-Irish relations change and begin, as 
they are beginning, to pass into a milder, mellower phase, the 
temper and aims and methods of the Irish aristocracy will in- 
sensibly change with them. I have already shown that the re- 
sultant of many converging influences is to make a breach in the 
aloofness of the ruling caste even in Ulster, to sap their political 
strength, to weaken their confidence in the possibility of hold- 
ing their own on a basis of mere negation and to modify their 
anti-national spirit. But the effect of these influences, their gen- 
eral effect on the whole country and their more specific effect on 
the future and forces of the gentry who are the leaders of Union- 
ism, has been enormously reinforced by the Wyndham Act. That 
great measure of appeasement is not, to be sure, the last word 
in Irish agrarian legislation. It has already disclosed some 
serious administrative and some still more serious financial de- 
fects. It needs amendment; it needs to be supplemented, and 
unquestionably it will be supplemented, by a Compulsory Act. 
But no one can doubt that it embodies the principles that will 
govern Ifce final solution, if there is any final solution, of the 
Irish land-tenure problem. No one, tbat is, can doubt that 
•within the next twenty or thirty years landlordism will be ex- 
tinct and Ireland will have been converted into a land of peasant 
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proprietors. The agrarian question, or rather, one form of it, 
is on its way to settlement; it is losing its old class contentious- 
ness; above all, it is gradually ceasing to provide the motive- 
power for political agitation. 

The land, one must remember, has always been at least as much 
the centre and rallying-point of Unionist defence as of Nation- 
alist attack, and it means, perhaps, even more for the future of 
Ireland that the Unionists and the aristocracy should cease to be 
landlords than that the Nationalist peasants should become pro- 
prietors. The last emblem and stronghold of the British "gar- 
rison" has been their ownership of the land. They are now 
selling it as fast as circumstances permit; a generation from now 
they will have sold the whole of it. The ultimate effects of so 
great a revolution are beyond surmise. But one thing, even if 
it is the only thing, seems fairly certain. If the Irish gentry, 
having sold their estates, proceed to part with their demesnes 
as well, their mansions, " grounds " and parks, leave the country 
and transfer themselves to England, then their race is finally 
run, the curtain falls, and, so far as they are concerned, all is 
over. But there are many inducements to a higher choice. After 
all, Ireland is their home and they are Irish; the cheapness of 
living and the abundance of sport make their obvious appeal; 
the tenants with whom they were always at war will soon have 
become neighbors with whom they can live in peace; and the 
former landlord who continues to reside on his demesne as a 
country gentleman will find ready to his hand a new and benefi- 
cent sphere of activity, a great work clamoring to be done. To 
guide, instruct and encourage the new proprietors, to set the 
peasantry on its feet, to raise the level of rural economy, and to 
restore to the countryside its lost amenities — these are the tasks 
to which the Irish gentry are called, and in the discharge of 
which they may yet redeem their unhappy past by taking a secure, 
leading and incalculably useful part in promoting future prog- 
ress. The abolition of landlordism really gives the Irish gentry 
their first opportunity of fulfilling the true functions of an 
aristocracy. How many of them will realize it I cannot tell, but 
it is an encouraging omen that so far comparatively few of those 
who have sold their estates have emigrated from Ireland. They 
seem on the whole inclined to stand by their country, and it 
is a moderately safe speculation that those who settle down on 
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their demesnes under the new conditions will insensibly come to 
look upon themselves less and less as fighting units in the Brit- 
ish garrison and more and more as Irishmen. They will identify 
themselves with the people; they will begin to share their Na- 
tional aspirations; the spirit of Irish patriotism may again de- 
scend upon them; and the future government of Ireland may be 
a Home-Eule government, with the consent and at the prompting 
of Irishmen of all classes, creeds and parties. More unlikely 
dreams than that have come true. 

It is, therefore, quite conceivable that the cause of Unionism 
in Ireland may before very long become conscious of a slackening 
allegiance on the part of the very class which for centuries has 
been foremost in its support. Nor is it only the possible defection 
of the rural gentry that promises a profound modification of the 
old Unionist attitude. Ireland used to be all black or all white, 
all Nationalist or all Unionist. But within the last few years 
there has come to the surface a neutral, grayish tinge of political 
opinion that, while anxious to preserve the Parliamentary union 
between the two countries, favors a wide and liberal extension of 
Irish control over purely Irish affairs. This, it must be borne 
in mind, is not a recession on the part of the Nationalists; it is 
an advance on the part of the Unionists, not of all Unionists, 
but of some of their most enlightened and constructive members. 
The Nationalists still remain steadfast to Home Rule, but cer- 
tain Unionists who have become alive to the expensive inade- 
quacies of the Irish form of government, who realize its lack 
of responsiveness to the needs and sentiments of the people, and 
who diagnose the Irish situation as offering a choice between 
immediate upbuilding and rapid decline, have broken loose from 
the prejudices of their class and environment and are groping 
their way towards a policy which, without being Home Rule, will 
go a long way towards satisfying the Irish sense of nationality 
and will unite all Irishmen on a non-partisan and non-sectarian 
platform of internal betterment. Under one organization or 
another, as members of the Irish Reform Association, or as 
Devolutionists or as "Imperial" Home-Rulers, these men are 
gradually weaning Unionism from a policy of mere resistance to 
a policy of positive amelioration, are building up a body of 
moderate opinion, and are organizing Irish sentiment against 
the continuance of many tangible and recognized abuses. So far 
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their movement has produced rather economic than political fruit. 
The conference of 1902 between landlord and tenant that partially 
ended the devastating fight for the soil, the agricultural co- 
operative movement, and the new importance which actualities 
are acquiring in the Irish mind, are all very largely due to the 
conciliating and practical efforts of the new Unionism. On the 
other hand, the Irish Councils Bill of 1907, which put into legis- 
lative form the political views of the Devolutionists, was re- 
jected, unwisely and hastily, as I think, by the Irish people. The 
important thing, however, is less the fate of their particular pro- 
posals or their numerical strength in the country, than the fact 
that a growing body of Unionists should be conscious of the need 
of administrative changes, should admit that the present form 
of Irish government is neither perfect nor immutable, should 
proclaim aloud the existence of a genuine and distinctive Irish 
nationality and should be endeavoring to bring all classes and 
parties together for purposes of material reform. Their move- 
ment already embraces many of the aristocracy and gentry and 
of the leading men of affairs in Ireland. It is forwarded and 
encouraged by the disappearance of the old anti-Irish bitterness 
in England and by the multiplying proofs that English Union- 
ists are growing less and less willing to take their cue on all 
Irish matters from the rabid " Ultras " of the North. To prophesy 
its future with any definiteness is impossible. One can do lit- 
tle more than note it as a hopeful and significant token of the 
new Irish aspiration after unity and constructive achievement. 
This much, however, may perhaps be ventured — that the broad 
direction of events points to the decay, and final extermination, 
of the old type of negative, faineant Unionism and to the gradual 
approximation of all Irishmen towards a common centre. The 
barriers which for seven centuries have separated class from 
class and creed from creed are being torn down, and the time 
is coming when Irishmen of all ranks may meet and know one 
another and fraternize in the task of building up a really na- 
tional life on a new basis. 

Sydney Brooks. 



